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There  is  always  danger  m jq- 

specialization.  So  long  as  ^ — ' 

the  centipede  kept  his  hun- 
dred legs  there  was  little  risk  of  his 
ever  needing  crutches  or  suffering 
fromflatfoot.  But  when  he  discarded 
all  but  four  and  became  a quadruped, 
though  he  quintupled  his  speed,  he 
multiplied  his  risks  of  disaster 
twent^old. 

Similarly  when  in  a remote  period 
the  modest  angleworm  got  tired  of 
being  all  eye,  like  the  classic  Indian 
who  was  all  face,  and  decided  to  con- 
centrate his  power  of  sight  into 
two  little  pigment  spots  just  above 
and  behind  his  mouth,  he  gave  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune a chance  to  blind  him  at  one 
stroke. 

And  think  of  all  the  ecstasy  of  glo- 
rious light  in  being  able  to  bask  in 
the  sun  and  see  with  every  inch  of  his 
surface,  which  he  relinquished  1 
But  he  did  not  forfeit  all  of  it,  for 
if  one  of  his  twentieth-century  repre- 
sentatives is  found  stretched  out  full 
length  in  a covered  box  and  a tiny 
beam  of  weak  light  directed  through 
a perforation  so  as  to  fall  on  the  very 
tip  of  his  tail  he  will  promptly  draw 
it  up  out  of  harm’s  way.  For  the 
gentle  earthworm  belies  Scripture  in 
that  he  loves  darkness  rather  than 
light,  but  not  in  the  least  because  his 
deeds  are  evil;  quite  the  contrary,  in 
fact,  for  he  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  best 
friends,  the  original  tractor.  He 
merely  goes  abroad  on  his  social 
affairs  under  the  protecting  mantle  of  darkness  to  avoid 
the  baleful  eye  and  intrusive  bill  of  the  robin  and  other 
early  birds. 

If  anyone  should  object  that  Lumbricus  is  moving  his 
thin-skinned  body  away  from  the  heat  which  may  accom- 
pany the  light  rays,  this  can  readily  be  disposed  of  by 
passing  the  rays  through  a hollow  lens,  or  flat-sided  bottle, 
filled  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  take  all  the  heat  out  of 
them,  and  seeing  him  squirm  away  as  promptly  as  before. 

A little  later  in  the  great  game  of  life  the  mollusks,  or 
clam-oyster-snail  family,  sank  this  sensitive  eye  spot 
a little  below  the  surface  to  keep  it  out  of  harm’s  way 
and  placed  a soft  elastic  living  magnifying  glass,  or 
lens,  in  front  of  it  to  focus  the  light  rays  upon  it  at 
the  bottom  of  its  socket,  and  made  a camera  out  of  it. 

Natural  Defenses 

A FEW  million  years  later  a young  Edison  among 
cuttlefishes  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  equipping  his 
eye  camera  with  a movable  circular  shutter,  the  iris, 
and  connecting  up  its  sensitive  plate  with  the  brain 
by  a thick  soft  nerve  wire,  the  optic  nerve.  Finally  a 
sagacious  small  shark  winked  a transparent  fold  of 
skin  down  over  the  front  of  the  box  to  form  an  eyelid, 
and  behold  the  eye  as  wesee  it  today.  Only  he  winked  so 
hard  that  the  transparent  eyelids  stuck  together  and 
have  remained  so  in  fishes  and  snakes  ever  since,  though 
frogs  and  salamanders  soon  pried  them  apart  again. 

Though  most  of  the  eyes  in  which  we  are  interested  have 
grown  up  on  this  camera  principle  at  the  head  or  mouth 
end  of  the  organism,  because  in  the  ceaseless  search  for 
food  this  end  is  most  constantly  thrust  into  danger,  and 
like  Mary  in  the  play,  goes  first.  Nature  has  tried  a dozen 
other  triclrs  of  both  form  and  location. 

The  jellyfish,  for  instance,  carries  his  eyes  strung  round 
the  rim  of  his  bell  like  a circle  of  beads.  Many  fishes  carry 
a band  of  eye  spots  down  each  side  of  their  bodies.  One 
very  curious  lizard  of  New  Zealand,  the  Hatteria,  has  the 
remains  of  an  eye  right  in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  his  head. 
Which  we  might  find  most  useful  in  this  coming  age  of  the 
aeroplane  and  war  in  the  air,  if  we  could  get  it  opened  up 
again. 

The  patron  saint  of  Broadway,  the  lobster,  carries  his 
binoculars  on  the  ends  of  movable  stalks,  which  he  tucks 
back  under  his  overhanging  brows  when  danger  threatens. 
The  swift  snail  and  shiny  slug  of  our  gardens  go  him  one 
better  by  making  their  eyestalks  hollow  and  shooting  their 
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Over  the  Intense  Heat  of  Soaking  Pits 

eyes  back  down  the  hollow  of  their  tubes,  like  rabbits  div- 
ing into  a burrow,  when  the  alarm  is  sounded.  Most  ec- 
centric of  all  is  the  sea  urchin,  who  perpetually  walks  on 
his  head  so  as  to  bring  his  gastric-mill  teeth  right  down  on 
his  food,  and  carries  his  eyes  on  a circle  around  the  upper 
and  exit  end  of  his  food  tube. 

AndNature  has  done  amarvelously  good  job  for  us, both 
of  picture  taking  and  of  protection.  For  though  our  eyes 
are  soft  and  elastic,  as  they  must  be  to  adjust  themselves 
to  both  far  and  near  vision,  and  neither  movable  back 


under  shelter  like  the  lobster’s,  nor  double-glassed  over  like 
the  fishes’,  nor  covered  with  thick  transparent  horn  gog- 
gles like  the  insects’,  the  latest  official  records,  the  1920 
United  States  Census,  show  that  less  than  one  in  two 
thousand  of  us  are  blind!  Which,  even  supposing  that 
half  the  cases  escaped  record,  gives  her  an  efficiency  rating 
of  99.9  per  cent,  under  all  the  strains  and  risks  of  modern 
civilization  and  industry. 

And  our  respect  for  Mother  Nature  rises  still  further 
when  we  look  into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  this  her  most 
precious  gift,  sight.  We  are  so  keenly  aware  of  the  hair- 
breadth and  innumerable  daily  risks  that  we  run  of  having 
one  or  both  of  our  priceless  lamps  of  light  put  out  and  thus 
turning  the  sun  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  our  expression  for  the  most 
watchful  and  solicitous  care  possible  over  anything  is  to 
“guard  it  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye.” 

If  we  were  to  be  asked  what  was  the  deadliest  and  most 
frequent  cause  of  loss  of  sightmost  of  us  would  unhesitatingly 


Ju)  blame  accidents  and  injuries, 
^ blows,  missiles,  explosions, 
sparks,  flying  particles,  chemi- 
cals. But  as  a matter  of  actualf  act  and 
statistics,  all  these  put  together,  all 
accidents  and  direct  injuries  of  every 
sort  account  for  barely  4 per  cent  of 
our  fifty-two  thousand  recorded  cases 
of  blindness  in  these  United  States. 

When  Darwin  Jumped 


SO  SKILLFULLY  and  snugly  has 
Nature  boxed  in  and  protected 
our  eye  camera,  with  the  brow  above, 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  on  the  inner 
side  and  the  bony  wall  of  the  cheek 
bone  and  temporal  ridge  on  the  outer, 
so  lightning  swift  is  the  shutter  action 
of  her  vigilant  eyelids,  so  deeply  in- 
born and  ingrained  our  involuntary 
and  Irrepressible  instincts  to  leap 
backward  or  throw  up  a protecting 
hand  or  arm  whenever  the  eye  signals 
“Danger,”  that  our  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  optical  instrument 
escapes  unscathed  fully  90  per  cent 
of  all  its  threatened  dangers.  How 
marvelously  swift  and  effective  is  the 
covering  action  of  our  lids  may  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  sparks  of  red- 
hot  metal  flying  toward  the  eye,  which 
telegraph  their  own  coming  to  the 
brain  by  the  light  they  give  off,  often 
find  themselves  caught  between  the 
vigilant  lids  snapping  together  in  re- 
sponse to  the  return  message  1 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  deepness  and  incontrol- 
lableness  of  our  instinct  to  dodge  eye  dangers  is  Darwin’s 
personal  experience  in  the  reptile  house  at  the  London  Zoo. 
On  stooping  down  to  look  into  the  glass-fronted  cage  of 
the  Indian  cobra,  one  of  the  deadliest  poison  snakes  in 
the  world,  the  vicious  brute  lashed  out,  his  head  coming 
bang  against  the  glass,  within  a few  inches  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
nose,  who  naturally  jumped  what  seemed  to  him  about  six 
feet  into  the  air. 

The  great  scientist,  who  happened  to  be  working  on 
instincts  and  the  strength  of  involuntary  reflexes  at  the 
time,  decided  at  once  to  make  a test  of  how  far  his 
will  could  control  his  instinctive  reactions.  Knowing, 
of  course,  that  the  snake  could  not  possibly  reach  him 
through  the  thick  layer  of  plate  glass,  he  again  bent 
downward  and,  exerting  his  will  power  to  the  utmost, 
tried  his  best  to  resist  that  impulse  and  hold  his 
ground  when  the  snake  struck.  But  when  he  saw  that 
vicious  flattened  head  and  those  wicked  little  eyes 
come  dashing  forward  right  into  his  face,  in  spite  of 
his  utmost  efforts,  up  he  went  into  the  air  again,  if  any- 
thing higher  than  before  1 Those  safety-first  instincts 
had  been  developing  for  millions  of  years;  plate  glass 
was  born  only  yesterday. 

A pathetic  modern  instance  of  the  depth  of  the  eye- 
protective  instinct  was  furnished  many  a time  in  the 
Great  War  when  battalions,  ordered  over  the  top  and 
knowing  that  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  of  being 
mowed  down,  killed  or  disabled,  long  before  they  could 
come  to  grips  with  the  enemy,  went  doggedly  forward 
with  their  rifles  at  the  trail,  heads  down  and  one  arm 
across  their  eyes,  instinctively  shrinking  from  blindness  or 
mutilation  more  than  from  death. 

Incidentally  another  striking  illustration  of  Nature’s 
skill  in  protection  of  sight  was  the  surprisingly  small  pro- 
portion of  total  blindness  in  the  casualty  lists — only  about 
one  in  a thousand  of  serious  cripplings,  or  about  fifteen 
hundred  cases  all  told  in  England’s  huge  armies  in  four 
years  of  war,  and  less  than  one  hundred  in  our  American 
force,  though  this,  of  course,  covers  only  loss  of  both  eyes. 

Part  of  this  apparent  immunity  of  the  eyes  was  due  to 
the  grim  fact  that  with  the  tremendous  velocity  and  tear- 
ing power  of  modern  rifle  bullets  and  shell  fragments,  any 
bullet  or  shell  splinter  which  struck  the  eye  was  almost 
certain  to  plow  through  the  brain  as  well,  so  that  many  a 
soldier  who  in  former  wars  would  have  been  only  blinded 
in  one  eye  was  killed  outright. 

But  some  bullets  in  this  war  seemed  almost  to  have  a 
special  billet  tor  the  eye.  One  of  the  most  tragic  instances 


But  the  Next  Morning  t Was  Peeling  — Well, 
Naturally  Not  So  Chipper 


you  can  attach  the  chemical  analysis.  And  I could  not 
treat  Mrs.  Dobson  except  with  chivalry,  since  that  is  the 
oath  of  the  Good  Devils;  in  every  Merry  Hell  of  the  order 
there  is  drunk  a toast  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  it 
is  very  often  the  last  toast  of  the  evening — where  the  Sir 
Supreme  recites  the  oath,  and  pledges  all  brothers  to  show 
the  greatest  chivalry  to  women.  I have  seen  men  burst 
into  tears  during  the  reading  of  that  oath,  and  keep  crying 
for  quite  some  time. 

"Nonsense,  Barkis!”  I said  loyally.  “Martha,”  I said, 
returning  to  sterner  things,  “I  want  to  talk  very  seri- 
ously to  you.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  stock.  Here  are  two 
wires.  Read  them.  One  is  a copy  and  one  is  an  original. 

“Martha,  I haven’t  kept  you  informed  of  my  business 
affairs,  because  women  never  do  understand  business,  for 
one  thing.  But  I’ve  come  to  the  crossroads  now,  and  I’m 
thinking  of  taking  a very  important  step;  a step,  I may 
say 


“Oh,  Fred,”  she  exclaimed  nervously,  “you’re  not 
thinking  of  leaving  the  company?  Oh,  Fred!” 

“Now  don’t  take  it  that  way,”  I remonstrated.  “I’m 
talking  business,  Martha.  Why  shouldn’t  I leave  the 
company,  as  lots  of  othermen  havedoneand  made  good? 
The  only  thing  is  I was  a darned  fool  to  stay  so  long  with 
the  company,  in  the  first  place.  What  have  I got  for 
my  twenty-four  years  of  slavery?  I’ve  got  a salary, 
that’s  all.  No  control.  If  I ceased  to  deliver  the  goods 
I’d  be  fired  like  a shot.” 

“If  you  didn’t  make  good  when  out  for  yourself 
you’d  be  just  as  badly  off,  wouldn’t  you?”  she  argued, 
with  a woman’s  uncanny  knack  for  presenting  a matter 
in  a false  but  plausible  light. 

If  you  have  ever  argued  with  a woman  you  know 
what  I mean.  Without  having  to  think  a moment,  she 
can  hit  on  arguments  that  are  dead  wrong,  but  are  so 
tricky  that  it  would  take  you  half  a day  to  set  her  right. 
And  then  she’d  have  a new  one.  A man  is  a fool  to 
argue  with  a woman;  the  way  to  do  is  to  tell  her. 

“When  a man  works  for  a big  corporation,”  I said, 
“he  never  knows  where  he’s  at.  I’ve  built  up  the  busi- 
ness in  this  district  until  it’s  one  of  the  best  in  the  com- 
pany, and  it  I were  out  for  myself  I’d  have  an  established 
business  and  a big  equity  in  it.  But,  the  way  I am  now, 
I can  be  fired  like  any  office  boy,  and  somebody  else  put 
in  here  to  take  the  cream.  Every  little  while  one  of  the 
directors  has  got  to  make  a place  for  a son  just  out  of 
college,  and  he  looks  around  tor  a good  job  in  the  com- 
pany, bounces  the  occupant  and  shoves  the  boy  in.  A 
big  corporation  is  a man  trap;  ambitious  young  fellows . 
go  to  work  for  it,  are  advanced  quickly  to  a pretty 
fair  salary,  they  get  married,  and  then  they’re  stuck.  They 
can’t  afford  to  start  again.  They’re  white-collar  slaves. 

“When  I think  of  the  chances  I’ve  lost,  Martha,  through 
sticking  to  the  company  and  not  looking  out  for  myself, 
I could  sit  down  and  cry.  Look  at  me  now— forty  years 
old,  saddled  with  a wife,  with  a Social  position  to  maintain, 
and  expenses  going  up  and  up.  When  I think  of  what  I’ve 
lost  while  working  for  the  Burley  people  — — ” 

“You  lost  your  waist  in  the  service  of  the  Burley,  at  any 
rate,  Fred,”  she  interrupted  with  a giggle.  “You  had  such 
a wonderful  figure,  Fred ! And  now  you  look  like— like  a 
man  in  a patent  life-saving  suit.” 

“ This  is  not  a laughing  matter,  Martha,”  I said,  squelch- 
ing her.  I had  intended  to  sound  a note  of  sentiment,  but  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  try  sentiment  on  a woman.  Some- 
times it  works  like  a charm,  but  you  never  can  tell.  “The 
trouble  with  a fellow  in  my  position  going  out  for  himself  is 
the  matter  of  living  expenses.  We’re  spending  every  nickel 


that  I’m  making  right  now,  and  we  could  spend  more -with- 
out straining  ourselves;  I don’t  see  how  we  can  scratch 
along  on  less  than  eight  thousand  per  year.  But  we’d  have 
to  do  it  it  I went  out  for  myself;  we’d  have  to  live  cheap 
and  save  money;  we’d  have  to  get  right  down  to  hardpan. 
That’s  where  you  come  in,  Martha.  Will  you  stand  by  me 
and  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  hardships  while  I’m  getting 
my  new  start?  You  know  I’ll  work  like  blazes,  Martha, 
until  I get  on  my  feet.” 

“Why,  Fred,”  she  said,  looking  at  me,  “you  know  I 
don’t  care  what  else  I have  so  long  as  I have  you.  But, 
Fred,  you  won’t  do  anything  foolish  before  taking  my  ad- 
vice, will  you,  dear?” 

“I  would  be  a whole  lot  more  liable  to  do  something  fool- 
ish after  taking  your  advice,”  I said.  “For  heaven’s  sake, 
Martha,  don’t  talk  as  if  I were  a child.” 

Martha  is  very  aggravating  that  way;  I know  she  has 
the  greatest  trust  in  me — I have  heard  her  speaking  to 
women  friends,  and  really  I could  have  blushed  out  loud 
the  way  she  spoke  about  my  smartness— but  every  once  in 
so  often  she  will  make  a crack  that  sounds  as  if  she  were 
talking  to  a little  boy. 

Thinking  matters  over,  I decided  to  run  out  to  Tumble 
River  and  see  Jake  Firmin.  Jake  was  with  the  company 
for  a great  many  years,  but  he  left  us  about  five  years  be- 
fore this  to  go  out  for  himself. 

I wanted  to  see  how  Jake  was  hitting  it.  Not  that  it 
would  change  my  opinion,  as  I always  held  a better  job 
than  Jake  and  did  not  consider  myself  in  his  class.  But  I 
wanted  to  see  how  he  was  making  out;  and  maybe  he  could 
tip  me  off  to  something  good.  Jake  was  no  worldbeater, 
but  he  was  always  a livewire;  he  could  tell  me  a thing  or 
two  before  I pulled  up  stakes.  So  I took  a ticket  to  Tumble 
River,  which  is  in  Oregon  County  and  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Kingston. 

Tumble  River  was  a burg  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  except  in  the  summer.  The  Katskill 
Mountains  begin  around  there,  and  I could  see  the  place 
had  a large  summer  population.  It  consisted  of  one  street, 
and  a few  stringy  alleys  that  started  with  a rush  but  quit 
cold  when  they  got  out  in  the  fields  by  themselves.  Central 
Avenue,  though,  was  quite  presentable;  it  had  a dozen  nice 
big  stores,  with  plate  glass  and  sales  of  marked-down 
summer  remnants,  stores  that  would  have  got  by  in  pretty 
good-sized  places  like  Albany  or  Troy.  It  didn’t  look  very 
peppy,  but  that  was  perfectly  all  right;  two  weeks  after 
Labor  Day  most  summer  resorts  look  like  something  the 
cat  brought  in.  Tumble  River  could  have  looked  worse 
without  frightening  me  back  on  the  train.  I asked  for  Mr. 
Firmin.  (Continued  on  Page  J06) 


was  that  of  poor  General  Gallieni, 
the  hero  of  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  with  its  famous  taxicab 
army  which  saved  Paris. 

Standing  in  an  observation  post 
beside  bis  chief  of  staff  and  craning 
forward  to  peer  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  advancing  Germans,  a bullet 
whizzed  through  the  slit,  grazed  the 
cheek  of  the  chief  of  staff,  tore 
through  both  of  Gallieni’s  eyes  and 
out  again  on  the  other  side,  blind- 
ing him  hopelessly  and  perma- 
nently, but  scarcely  touching 
another  structure  in  hishead  or  face 
except  the  root  of  the  nose. 

In  another  pitiable  case  a high- 
speed steel-tipped  bullet  passed 
rightthrougb  ayoungsoldier’sbead 
from  temple  to  temple,  entering 
just  behind  the  outer  angle  of  one 
eye  and  coming  out  an  inch  or  so 
behind  that  of  the  other,  missing 
both  brain  and  eyes  but  completely 
severing  both  optic  nerves  and 
utterly  destroying  sight,  though 
both  eyes  were  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances perfectly  sound  and  normal,  save  that  the  pupils 
were  motionless. 

In  spite  of  the  swarm  of  perils  to  our  eyesight  which  lurk 
in  machinery,  in  metal  lathe  work,  in  explosions,  in  the  heat 
of  blast  furnaces  and  tbe  spark  showers  of  rolling  mills,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  danger  of  accident  and  injury  to 
the  eyes  is  any  greater  today  than  it  was  a century  ago. 
Indeed,  the  data  of  some  accident-insurance  companies 
show  that  such  accidents  are  slightly  more  frequent  in 
rural  districts  than  among  city  dwellers,  and  one  of 
our  best-known  oculists  has  recently  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  his  own  case  books. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that  it  is  not  the  acci- 
dental injuries  themselves  which  are  the  chief  danger, 
for  the  eye  has  wonderful  powers  of  healing  and  repair, 
but  the  infections  which  get  into  the  eye  through  the 
cuts  or  scratches  made.  Some  of  our  great  steel  mills, 
for  instance,  found  that  the  number  of  eases  of  serious 
inflammations  and  lasting  damage  to  the  eyes  among 
their  workers  fell  50,  60  and  even  80  per  cent  within  a 
few  months  after  the  establishment  of  a dressing  room 
in  the  plant  and  a physician  in  constant  attendance 
during  working  hours. 

Caddies,  Be  Careful 

Prompt,  sldllful  removal  of  the  fragments,  thor- 
ough washing  out  of  the  eye  with  boric-acid  solution 
and  a good  bandage  over  an  absorbent  cotton  pad  snug  and 
firm  enough  to  keep  meddlesome  fingers  out  of  the  eye, 
close  the  episode  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

The  juicier  a tissue  is  the  greater  its  powers  of  repair,  and 
Nature  has  endowed  the  eye  so  generously  in  this  respect, 
in  proportion  to  its  vital  importance,  that  a scratch  or  cut  in 
the  delicate  transparent  cornea,  or  watch  glass  of  the  eye, 
actually  heals  quicker  than  a similar  one  in  the  skin.  So  keep 
the  germs  out  of  the  scratch  and  Nature  will  do  the  rest. 

It  should,  however,  moderate  our  human  conceit  to 
know  that  we  are  not  the  only 
pebble  on  that  beach;  even  such 
lowly  forms  as  the  lobster  and  the 
salamander  leave  us  far  in  the 
lurch  in  the  matter  of  repair  work, 
for  they  can  not  merely  heal  a 
wounded  cornea  with  neatness 
and  dispatch  but  regrow  an  entire 
eye— lens,  iris,  retina  and  all,  if 
they  have  been  unlucky  enough 
to  lose  one  in  a fight  or  an  acci- 
dent; also,  incidentally,  they  can 
replace  completely  a lost  claw  or 
limb.  If  they  do  not  like  the  hand 
dealt  them  in  the  game  of  life  they 
can  throw  it  into  the  discard  and 
draw  a new  one.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  for  a van- 
quished and  fleeing  lobster  war- 
rior is  reported  by  a sharp 
contraction  of  his  muscles  to  snap 
off  a claw  and  leave  it  behind  him 
for  his  conqueror  to  devour  while 
he  makes  good  his  escape,  and  a 
lizard  will  leave  his  tail  in  the  hand 
of  his  near-captor. 

However,  with  even  our  modest 
human  power  of  repair  we  have 
survived  the  countless  eye  perils 
of  civilization  and  shall  probably 
continue  to  do  so.  But  it  does 
sometimes  give  us  a shiver  to 
contemplate  the  swarms  of  risks 


Hollywood  has  new  dazzle  dan- 
gers of  its  own,  in  addition  to  those 
so  luridly  played  up  by  the  emo- 
tional press,  for  the  glaringly  vivid 
ultraviolet  carbon  arc  lights  and 
mercury-vapor  lamps,  used  in 
shooting  the  pictures,  literally  burn 
the  eyes  of  the  actors.  The  lids 
swell  almost  shut,  the  eyes  redden 
and  water,  and  a burning  pain  and 
shrinking  from  the  light  develop. 
But  fortunately  the  damage  is  not 
serious  or  permanent,  and  a few 
days’  rest  in  bed  usually  clears  up 
the  trouble. 

A rather  bizarre  and  unexpected 
source  of  danger  is  the  curling  iron, 
which  when  used  in  front  of  a mirror 
and  seen  in  reverse  is  sometimes 
brought  in  contact  with  the  open 
eye,  producing  a painful  burn— not 
at  all  a rare  accident,  as  a promi- 
nent oculist  has  recently  reported. 

Another  singular  form  of  modern 
accident  is  in  high-speed  steel 
shops,  when  flying  particles  come 
at  such  tremendous  speed  as  to  pass 
right  through  the  eye  and  into  the  bone  of  the  socket  be- 
hind it.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  the 
patient  believe  that  the  eye  has  been  anything  more  than 
scratched,  though  unluckily  most  of  them  do  rather  badly 
later,  as  the  fragment  is  often  infected  and  leaves  a poi- 
soned trail  behind  it. 

Not  a few  of  these  metal  fragments  in  modern  machine 
shops  are  not  pure  steel  or  iron,  but  some  amalgam  or  alloy 
which  is  nonmagnetic,  so  that  if  one  lodges  in  the  eye  it 
cannot  be  extracted  with  the  electromagnet,  which  is 
our  sheet  anchor  in  such  cases.  The  same  is  true  of 
bird  shot  in  hunting  accidents,  and  of  most  shell  splin- 
ters in  modern  war. 

Prevention  of  Snow  Blindness 

But  the  risks  of  all  these  shop  and  factory  accidents 
are  markedly  diminishing,  because  all  progressive 
managements  equip  their  machines  with  proper  guards 
and  shields  and  provide  their  men  with  goggles,  while 
the  standpatters  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  law  in  most 
states;  and  the  factory  surgeon  and  nurses  have  be- 
come regular  features  of  the  staff. 

The  most  interesting  and  curious  group  of  all  our 
eye  troubles  are  the  various  forms  of  light  blindness — 
snow  blindness,  desert  glare  and  arc-light  blindness. 
These  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  tbe  dazzling 
and  fatiguing  effect  upon  the  retina,  or  sensitive  plate 
of  the  eye,  or  the  perpetual  glare  of  the  snow  or  of  the 
blazing  desert  sands.  But  actual  investigation  showed,  to 
our  surprise,  that  the  delicate  retina,  though  somewhat 
irritated,  was  as  sound  and  clear-sighted  as  ever,  and  the 
whole  trouble  was  due  to  the  chemical  effect  of  the  actinic, 
or  photographic,  rays  of  sunlight  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
that  delicate  membrane,  or  skin,  which  coats  over  the 
cornea  and  lines  the  lids  of  the  eye.  This  became  so  in- 
tensely inflamed  and  thickened  that  the  lids  swelled  shut 
and  completely  blinded  the  sufferer. 

The  whole  distressing  trouble 
can  be  prevented  by  wearing 
glasses  or  goggles  of  almost  any 
tint,  from  amber  and  Crookes  to 
blue  or  black;  indeed  plain  white 
or  colorless  glass  will  cut  off  most 
of  the  bad  rays. 

Smearing  the  face,  including 
the  eyelids,  with  lampblack 
greatly  helps,  both  by  preventing 
the  rays  which  strike  the  face  from 
being  reflected  into  the  eyes  and 
also  by  providing  a black  light- 
proof shutter,  which  can  be 
dropped  over  the  eyes  at  intervals 
to  give  them  a complete  rest  from 
the  glare. 

Many  and  many  a mountaineer 
and  trapper  or  sealer  in  the  Far 
North,  and  Arctic  explorer  and 
mining  prospector  in  the  desert, 
has  wandered  and  stumbled  about 
in  darkness  and  agony  till  he  fell 
over  a precipice  or  died  of  thirst 
or  hunger  almost  within  sight  of 
safety. 

An  intelligent  Alpinist,  explorer 
or  prospector  would  today  no 
more  think  of  setting  out  without 
his  goggles  and  his  lampblack 
paste  than  without  his  bacon  and 
his  sleeping  bag. 

(Continued  on  Page  131) 
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that  confront  us.  In  addition  to  our  old  familiar  enemies — 
sticks,  bats,  balls,  arrows,  sling  shots,  powder  burns,  lime, 
and  so  on— we  now  have  to  face  chemical  explosions, 
squirts  of  ammonia  from  ice  machines,  flying  metal  chips 
in  tool  factories,  and  the  fierce  glare  of  arc  lights  and 
mercury-vapor  lamps. 

Even  our  sports  and  amusements  are  adding  their  quota 
of  perils.  Golf  balls,  for  instance,  are  a menace  not  merely 
by  direct  impact  when  the  warning  cry  of  “Fore!”  is 


Goggle  Lenses  With  Emery  Embedded  In  Them  Jifter 
Being  Worn  for  Three  Months 

employed — or  omitted— but  also  because  many  makes 
have  a hollow  in  the  center  filled  with  a burning  liquid  under 
high  tension,  which  squirts  out  viciously  when  the  ball  is 
cut  open.  Quite  a number  of  cases  are  now  on  record  of 
most  painful  and  even  dangerous  burns  of  the  eye  from 
such  explosions,  in  those  restless  youngsters  whose  insati- 
able curiosity  drives  them  everlastingly  to  take  things  to 
pieces  to  see  what  makes  them  tick.  Fortunately  sluicing 
the  eyes  out  promptly  and  freely  with  water  usually  keeps 
the  chemical  from  burning  seriously. 
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JERICHO  BODD  first  won  renown  as  a 
copy  chief  by  making  Steve  Roberts  re- 
write the  Skeego  campaign  forty-two 
times.  Every  day  or  so,  over  a period  of  six 
months,  «eve  laid  the  work  on  his  desk, 

Jericho  Bodd  read  it  through  painstakingly, 
and  handed  it  back  to  the  copy  man.  “It  is 
good,  but  not  exactly  right.  We  want  it  ex- 
actly right.” 

"A  cold-blooded  lihOe  fish,”  Steve  said  to 
himself,  as  he  labored  irkhis  tiny  office.  “But 
he’s  the  boss  and  I shoiM  worry.  Anyway, 

I suppose  I can  get  the^  ads  better  if 
practice  on  them  for  thirty'or  forty  years.” 

Jim  Warren,  director  of  art,V>nsoled  Steve; 

“ He’s  a little  terror,  all  right, 
that  new  copy  chief.  But  he’s 
treating  us  all  alike.  Why,  he 
made  me  do  those  Bouquet 
Biscuit  layouts  over  thirteen 
times.” 

One  morning  a dull  market 
opened  its  eyes  to  see  a full- 
page  advertisement  of  the 
Skeego  tire  staring  it  in  the 
face.  It  yawned  rather  hastily, 
took  another  glance,  then  read 
the  thing  through.  Little  did 
the  readers  of  that  fine  adver- 
tisement dream  of  the  heart- 
aches and  mental  travail  back 
of  each  carefully  selected  word 
and  nicely  turned  phrase.  In 
fact,  they  were  not  conscious 
at  all  of  reading  an  advertise- 
ment. Their  thoughts  were  all 
for  Skeego  tires,  and  they  were 
waiting  in  line  when  the  corner  shop  opened 
for  business  that  day. 

And  Jericho  Bodd  was  credited  with  put- 
ting over  the  most  sensational  advertising 
campaign  in  the  history  of  tire  selling. 

Jericho  added  to  his  reputation  when  he  had 
A1  Rainey  go  down  into  the  slums  of  the  city 
and  spend  approximately  one  month  visiting 
with  thefolks  there— the  idea  being,  of  course, 
to  get  atmosphere  and  facts  for  writing  ad- 
vertisements that  would  sell  lots  in  the  Elite  subdivision. 

" Find  out  what  those  people  are  thinking  and  feeling,” 
directed  Jericho  Bodd.  “Ask  them  whether  they  like  to 
live  in  that  dirty,  dusty,  crowded  section,  and  if  not,  why. 

Also  ask  them  how  they  would  like  to  live  out  in  a suburb  not  like  him— we  doTvl'f  even  get 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  kids  to  play,  fresh  we’ve  got  to  give  hjm  credit.” 


The  Littte  Mi 


Imhired  With  Me,  Jane.  He  Really 


air,  quiet  and  good  health.  And  when  you’ve  called  on 
not  less  than  a thousand  of  those  people  you  can  start 
writing  the  advertisements.” 

A1  Rainey  thundered  about  the  office  when  he  got  this 
assignment.  "It’s  not  worth  ajl  this  trouble  to  sell  a few 
vacant  lots,”  he  said  to  Steve.  “That  little  guy  is  crazy 
with  this  idea  of  his  about  having  exactly  right  copy.” 
Steve  laughed.  “Sure,  you’re  right.  But  he’s  boss. 
And  I’ve  got  an  idea,  too,  Al,  that  you’re  about  to  write 
some  good  copy  for  a charge.” 

The  campaign  established  a new  record  for  sales,  clean- 
ing out  the  entire  subdivision  in  ten  days.  Al  Rainey  was 
so  puffed  up  with  his  good  work  that  he  hit  Jericho  Bodd 
for  a raise  in  salary! 


“Right,”  declared  Jim  Warrbn.  “He’s  a hundred  per 
cent  crab,  never  smiles,  ne^er  aste  us  to  lunch  with  him, 
hardly  knows  us  on  the  stteet,  but,  ipen,  he  is  sure  putting 
that  old  advertising  agency  on  its  f^t.  We  fellows  may 
change  to  like  him— but 


‘More 


Suits  me,  all  iight” — from  Harvey  ^alfall. 
money  in  the  tiU^means  more  kale  for  the  bri| 
of  the  copy  d^artment.' 

“And  we^e  got  to  admit  he’s  fair,”  said  S^ve.  “He 
wouldn’t  l^ow  how  to  pet  any  one  guy  if  he  watded  to. 

“ Felloes,  that  Jericho  Bodd  would  commit  mur^r  if  he 
thought^  it  were  necessary  to  secure  the  kind  of  copy  he 
wante!”  offered  Al  Rainey. 

‘.‘'•No  doubt  about  it,”  agreed  Jim,  and  the  othi 
ilb'dded.  “He’s  never  been  extended  yet.  Just  wait  un 
he  gets  pushed,  then  look  out.” 

Steve  silently  buttered  three  oyster  crackers,  placing 
them  together  in  one  choice  tidbit.  “Jenkins,  of  the 


“Why,  let  me  see.  Thirty-six  hundred 
dollars.” 

“ Getting  ready  to  buy  a home,  I suppose,” 
proceeded  Jericho  Bodd. 

“Yes.  I’ve  already  picked  the  lot.  It’s 
out  in  Hyde  Park.  Planning  to  build  in  the 
spring.” 

“Huh!”— from  Jericho  Bodd.  Then  for  a 
moment  his  face  seemed  to  get  harder  and 
even  more  expressionless  than  usual.  “ How’d 
you  like  to  invest  that  money  and  take  a 
chance  on  doubling  it?” 

“Invest  it,  gosh!  Don’t  know  anything 
about  investments.  It’s  too  easy  to  lose  all 
a guy  has.” 

“But  suppose  you  could  find  something 
good,  something  better  than  the  ordinary 
stocks  and  bonds?” 

“Well,  in  that  case— er— er— I might  con- 
sider it.” 

“I’m  investing  some  of  my  own  money  in 
a new  concern  that  promises  unusually  good 
returns,”  came  in  the  .hard,  even 
tones  of  Jericho  Bodd.  “It’s  the 
Arcadine  Manufacturing  Company. 
Might  pay  you  a hundred  per  cent. 
Might  pay  you  two  hundred.  Good 
chance.  Fine  way  for  a young  man 
like  you  to  make  a clean-up.  Go 
down  and  see  Arnother  & Harbone 
tomorrow  morning.  They’re  my 
brokers.  They  don’t  handle  unlisted 
stocks,  but  they  bought  this  Ar- 
cadine as  a special  favor  to  me. 
Thought  you’d  want  some 
too.” 

And  Jericho  Bodd  was  gone 
as  quietly  as  he  had  come. 

“The  darn  little  weasel,” 
said  Steve  happily  when  he 
was  alone. 

“ I really  believe  he  likes 
me.  Who’d  ever  have  thought 
Jericho  Bodd  would  go  out 
of  his  way  like  this  to  do  a 
favor  for  a copy  man?  I’m 
lucky,  eh?” 

That  evening  at  home  he  told  the  good  news:  “The  little 
mummy  has  finally  unlimbered  with  me,  Jane.  He  really 
got  friendly.  And  I say  he’s  some  fine  friend  to  have.” 
Jane  was  silent  for  a moment. 

“It  does  sound  good,  Steve.  But  suppose  it  shouldn’t 
turn  out  as  he  said?  He  didn’t  really  know,  did  he?” 
“Of  course  he  didn’t  know.  How  could  he?  But  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  Jericho  Bodd  doesn’t  fool 
with  investments  unless  they’re  good.  What  good  would  it 
do  him  to  hand  me  a bum  tip  on  the  stock  market?” 
“Yes,  you’re  right.  I know,  Steve,  and  I do  hate  to  dis- 
trust anybody;  but  we’ve  saved  so  hard  for  eight  years,  and 
here  we’ve  just  got  enough  for  the  first  payment  on  the 
kind  of  home  we  want.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  lose  it, 
dear.  But  if  we  only  could  double  it!  I just  know  Mr. 
\ Bodd  must  be  all  right.  I’ve  been  telling  you  all  along  you 
didn’t  understand  him,  haven’t  I?” 

business  man,  that’s  all.  He’s  got  to  be  hard  to 
geLalong.  Most  business  men  who  get  along  are  hard.  The 


Then  came  the  Scrubbles  business.  A new  washing  that  Jericho  Bodd  was  the  most  exact  man  in  the  world, 


Pacific  Weekly,  got  off  a good  crack  this  morning.  He  said  jokers  are  drawing  salaries  from  hard-hearted  employers. 


powder  had  been  perfected  by  loving  hands  and  tender 
hearts,  which  were  just  aching  to  free  the  enslaved  house- 
wives of  the  nation.  The  problem  remained  of  letting  the 
aforesaid  housewives  know  of  this  great  purpose.  Jericho 
Bodd  called  in  Bill  Conrad,  otherwise  known  as  William 


Erstfield  Conrad,  who  appeared  always  as  if  he  had  just  right,  at  that.” 


that  he  probably  weighed  exactly  one  hundred  pounds, 
that  he  was  probably  exactly  five  feet  tall,  and  that  he  had 
probably  smiled  exactly  ten  times  in  all  his  life.” 

A chuckle  went  around  the  table.  “ I’d  like  to  check  up 
those  figures  some  day,”  said  Jim.  “I’ll  bet  they’re  about 


stepped  out  of  a Fifth  Avenue  haberdashery. 

“Mr.  Conrad,”  said  Jericho  Bodd,  “I  wish  you  would 
go  to  the  grocery  there  at  the  corner  and  buy  a package 
of  each  kind  of  washing  powder  on  sale.  Then  take  them, 
with  this  package  of  Scrubbles,  tm^our  home  and  compare 
them  carefully.  Better  handle  tne  washtub  yourself.  Not 
only  are  you  to  find  out  whethtt-  Scrubbles  is  better  than 
the  others  but  how  much  bet^.  Use  all  of  each  package.” 

For  four  days  the  immaci^te  Conrad  wrestled  with  the 
family  washtub,  and  the  Result  was  some  more  exactly 
right  copy.  The  first  canupaign,  running  over  a period  of 
five  weeks,  secured  dis^bution  in  thirty-two  states. 

By  this  time  the  cow  department  had  acquired  a pretty 
good  idea  of  Jerichq'Bodd.  They  discussed  him  at  lunch, 
as  they  were  seated  around  their  regular  table  in  the  Green 
Horse  Caf4.  “I  guess  he  isn’t  such  a fool  as  I thought,” 
remarked  Bill  Conrad,  after  he  reported  the  sales  record 
of  Scrubbles.  “He  does  put  things  over.” 


That  afternoon  when  Steve  got  back  from  lunch  he 
looked  over  the  work  on  his  desk  and  found  cause  for  genu- 
ine contentment.  Nothing  required  immediate  attention 
except  a series  of  little  advertisements  for  the  Skeego 
dealer  in  Kokomo  to  use  in  his  local  newspaper.  A quiet 
afternoon  it  promised  for  Steve,  and  perhaps  a base- 
ball game  at  three  o’clock  if  his  old  typewriter  didn’t 
develop  cramps. 

He  was  filling  his  old  pipe,  the  last  act  before  turning  on 
the  mental  juice,  when  his  door  opened  and  Jericho  Bodd 
walked  quietly  in.  And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  copy  chief  sat  down— actually  sat  down  and  crossed 
his  legs— in  the  office  of  a copy  man.  He  looked  at  Steve 
solemnly  for  a moment. 

“How  much  money  you  got  saved,  Mr.  Roberts?” 

Ordinarily  Steve  would  have  answered  such  a question  by 


It  is  a shame  the  way  we  go  along  distrusting  people.  We 
have  wrong  ideas  for  years  when  we  might  have  been 
enjoying  their  friendship.” 

“Well,  you  go  right  ahead  and  do  as  he  suggests,”  said 
Jane,  with  that  little  note  of  finality  in  her  voice  that 
helped  Steve  nfake  decisions.  “We’ll  never  make  money 
until  we  learn  hchy  to  invest.” 

The  next  morning  Steve  found  that  it  was  really  a de- 
lightful experience  t(^  purchase  seventy  shares  of  Arcadine 
common  on  a fifty-pojnt  margin.  In  fact,  Mr.  Arnother 
himself  greeted  the  youpg  client  and  chatted  affably. 

“Yes,  sir,  I know  your'iyir.  Bodd  well.  Fine  man.  Fine 
man.  He  thinks  a lot  of  y<^u  too.  He’s  smart,  Bodd  is— 
and  lucky,  mighty  lucky.  He  picked  out  this  stock,  in- 
sisted on  my  getting  it  for  him>J;hen  asked  me  to  hold  this 
for  you.  Of  course,  we  don’t  hkndle  such  stocks  as  this. 
It’s  a favor  to  Mr.  Bodd  and  ymp  But  you  shouldn’t 
worry.  Jericho  Bodd  said  he’d  assume  all  responsibility— 
and  I never  knew  him,  to  lose  a penny\i  an  investment.” 
Steve  beamed  with  the  sheer  joy  of  it  alh 
“Jericho  Bodd  is  surely  a wonderful  man  when  you  get 
acquainted  with  him.” 

No  millionaire  ever  walked  more  buoyantly  or  more 


telling  the  inquisitive  one  to  go  to  the  devil.  But  he  was  proudly  than  Steve  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  office, 
so  flabbergasted  he  forgot  his  usual  stuff  and  told  the  truth.  (continued  on  Page  izs) 
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As  everywhere  else  in  the  body,  the 
nerve  cells  of  an  organ  are  the  toughest  and 
most  resistant  part  of  it,  and  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  break  down  and  fail  us  only 
about  one-fifth  as  often  as  the  cornea,  the 
iris  or  the  lens. 

Snow  blindness  and  desert  blindness, 
though  the  most  dramatic,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  eye  troubles  due  to  these  irritating 
actinic  ultraviolet  rays.  Some  authorities 
now  believe  that  cataract,  that  curious 
clouding  and  opaqueness  of  the  lens  of  the 
eye,  which  develops  in  so  many  of  the  aged 
, and  elderly,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  steady 
lifelong  scorch  of  these  actinic  rays  as  they 
pour  through  it.  Certain  it  is  that  cataracts 
can  be  produced  in  rabbits  by  keeping  them 
in  hutches  lighted  day  and  night  by  glaring 
arc  lights;  also  that  stokers,  puddlers  and 
glass  blowers,  who  work  all  day  facing  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  furnace  and  the  smelter, 
are  particularly  prone  to  develop  cataract 
at  an  abnormally  early  age. 

Furthermore,  the  majority  of  natural 
cataracts  appear  first  in  the  inner  and  lower 
quarter  of  the  lens,  which  is  both  in  most 
constant  use  in  ordinary  both-eyed— 
binocular— vision,  and  hence  incessantly 
saturated  by  these  rays,  and  least  protected 
against  them  by  brows  or  lids.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  two  eyes  are  of  differ- 
ent colors  cataract  appears  first  in  the 
lighter  one,  which  is  less  protected  by  its 
ins  pigment  from  these  rays. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  school  of 
experts  inclines  to  the  view  that  this  blind- 
ing opacity,  actually  a fatty  degeneration 
of  the  fibers  of  the  lens  from  failure  of  nu- 
trition, is  chiefly  caused  by  infections  fall- 
ing upon  a point  of  least  resistance  in  the 
body.  This  the  lens  emphatically  is,  be- 
cause in  order  to  be  absolutely  transparent 
and  thus  permit  perfect  vision  it  has  had 
to  give  up  its  blood  vessels  and  live,  like 
the  snipe,  by  suction,  on  the  nutrient  lymph 
which  seeps  from  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
iris  and  the  choroid. 

Thanks  to  the  wonderful  advances  of 
modern  surgery,  most  cataracts  can  now 
be  completely  removed,  and  vision  made 
practically  normal  again,  though,  of  course, 
special  glasses  must  always  be  worn  when 
the  eyes  are  in  active  use. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  forms  of 
cataract  was  the  type  which  sometimes 
occurred  in  diabetes,  which,  because  of  the 
upset  and  unbalanced  condition  of  the 
system,  was  quite  inoperable.  The  cataract 
might  perhaps  be  removed,  but  healing 
would  be  so  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory 
that  the  operation  would  not  be  worth 
while.  The  new-found  magic  of  insulin,  by 
breaking  up  diabetes  and  restoring  the 
patient  to  health  and  activity,  bids  fair  to 
eliminate  this  possible  tragedy;  and  an- 
other name  has  been  stricken  from  the 
rapidly  shrinking  list  of  can’t-be-dones ! 

Eye  Troubles  Decreasing 

This  brings  us  to  the  quite  natural  fear, 
which  we  often  hear  expressed,  that  our 
harnessing  of  the  lightning  flash  to  illumine 
our  homes  and  offices  and  workshops  has 
put  our  already  overworked  eyesight  in 
peril  of  serious  injury  by  dazzle  and  glare, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  dazzling 
rows  of  arc  lights  and  cluster  lamps,  whose 
floods  of  light  turn  night  into  day  on  our 
city  streets  and  boulevards,  the  incessant 
glitter  and  glazing  movement  of  electric 
advertising  signs  and  the  flickering  fascina- 
tion of  the  movies. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  cold  patho- 
logical eases  it  is  reassuring  to  find  how 
little  actual  basis  in  fact  there  is,  as  yet,  for 
these  forebodings.  There  is  no  discoverable 
increase  whatever  in  diseases  of  the  retina 
sensitive  plate  or  of  the  iris  diaphragm,  no 
new  and  spectacular  optic  diseases,  save  the 
rare  cinema  eye  already  described.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a steady  and  continuous 
decrease  of  all  diseases  of  the  eye,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  cataract  and  glau- 
coma, and  it  is  probable  that  there  never 
was  a period  when  human  eyesight  was 
stronger  and  safer  than  it  is  today. 

This  comparative  harmlessness  of  our 
N-ivid  modern  illuminants  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  them,  except  possibly  the  big 
carbon  arc  lights,  is  any  richer  in  the  irri- 
tating actinic  rays  than  is  direct  sunlight. 
Eyes  that  have  withstood  the  blinding. 


scorching  blaze  of  the  midsummer  sun  in 
the  harvest  field  will  be  little  troubled  by 
the  brightest  glare  of  the  white  lights.  We 
can  gaze  directly  at  the  most  dazzling  arc 
light  with  far  less  discomfort  than  at  the 
setting,  let  alone  the  midday,  sun.  Sunlight 
is  priceless  for  its  effect  upon  the  skin  and  in 
the  air  of  our  houses  and  shops,  but  it  is  not 
good  direct  in  the  eyes  or  upon  the  printed 
or  written  page  or  upon  the  work  bench. 
Our  great  illuminating  companies  are  now 
producing  a light  which,  it  is  claimed,  gives 
clearer  vision  and  keeps  the  eyes  of  an  audi- 
ence more  comfortable  than  ordinary  full 
daylight,  though  they  have  not  yet  devised 
anything  so  good  for  working  purposes  as 
cool  north  daylight.  Our  modern  one- 
story  factories  with  sawtooth  windows  in 
the  roof  are  simply  ideal. 

Moreover,  though  excess  of  light  may  be 
irritating  and  fatiguing,  shortage  is  far 
more  serious,  and  before  the  introduction 
of  electricity  most  of  our  factories  and 
office  buildings  and  many  of  our  homes 
were  injuriously  underlighted.  Careful 
tests  have  repeatedly  shown  in  large  estab- 
lishments that  the  installation  of  electric 
lighting  has  promptly  diminished  eyestrain 
and  improved  the  health  of  the  staff,  shown 
in  fewer  days  lost  by  absences  on  account 
of  sickness.  It  is  now  estimated  that  good 
lighting  by  modern  methods  increases  the 
efficiency  of  an  office  or  factory  force  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

Sightless  Fishes 

Broadly  speaking,  the  real  menace  to  our 
sight  is  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  the 
eye,  like  everything  else  in  the  body,  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  A curious  side  light 
is  thrown  by  our  animal  comrades.  No 
animal  or  insect  has  ever  been  known  to 
lose  its  sense  of  sight  in  the  most  blazing 
desert  glare,  but  scores  of  species  of  fishes, 
newts,  crustaceans  and  insects  living  in 
sunless  caves  and  underground  pools  have 
lost  not  merely  their  sight  but  their  eyes 
as  well,  which  have  shriveled  down  to  mere 
knoblike  rudiments  under  the  skin.  The 
rocess  of  wasting  is  a complicated  one  and 
as  probably  taken  many  generations  to 
complete,  but  to  everyone’s  astonishment 
it  has  just  recently  been  reported  by  Kam- 
merer,  of  Vienna,  that  these  buried  and 
wasted  rudiments  have  been  stimulated  to 
grow  back  into  a well-developed  eye  with 
good  powers  of  sight  by  constant  and  pro- 
longed exposure  to  red  light. 

We  may  even  have  a distant,  partial 
parallel  to  this  loss  of  vision  in  cave  fehes 
and  reptiles  in  a strange  disease  of  the  eye, 
called  nystagmus,  affecting  the  only  class 
of  toilers  who  work  constantly  in  partial 
darkness — coal  miners.  This  is  marked  bji 
a singular  twitching  or  constant  oscillation 
from  side  to  side  of  the  eye  balls,  accom- 
panied by  great  dimness  of  sight,  due  to 
oedema,  orswelling,  of  the  retina,  which  may 
ultimately  result  in  almost  total  blindness, 
while  the  most  distressing  features  are 
dreadful  dizziness  and  staggering,  going  on 
often  to  nausea  and  vomiting  when  the 
victim  crawls  out  of  his  burrow  and  begins 
to  walk  upright  in  the  daylight. 

Nystagmus  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  terrific  strain  upon  the  muscles 
which  move  the  eye,  caused  by  the  cramped 
and  intolerable  position  in  which  miners 
had  to  work.  The  roofs  of  the  galleries 
were  so  abominably  low,  often  not  more 
than  three  and  a half  feet  high,  that  they 
had  to  crawl  in  on  their  hands  and  knees 
to  their  work  and  lie  on  their  sides  in  order 
to  swing  their  picks.  And  when  holing  out 
or  cutting  under  the  vein  in  preparation  for 
blasting  they  often  had  barely  two  feet 
overhead  to  pick  in.  How  serious  and  fre- 
quent the  disease  was  may  be  glimpsed 
from  the  fact  that  only  a few  years  ago  it 
was  reported  that  the  English  government 
was  still  paying  workmen’s  compensation 
to  survivors  of  nystagmus  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  a million  dollars  a year. 

This  disease  was  found  in  the  European 
and  early  American  mines ; but  when  cutting 
machinery  was  installed  and  galleries  driven 
a decent  and  civilized  height,  nystagmus 
decreased  considerably;  but  it  still  hung 
on,  even  in  our  great  anthracite  mines  with 
their  twenty-foot  veins  and  galleries  of 
corresponding  height.  Then  electricity 
(Continued  on  Page  133) 
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“Laci/g  a 
Glove-Grip  Shoe  lifts  up  ihe  arch 
instead  of  pressing  it^4own” 

You  feel  it  the  moment  you  put  them^n — that  snug- 
ness about  the  instep.  It’s  the  gl^e-fitting  feature 
that  makes  Glove-Grip  Shoes' so  comfonfeble.  Curve  for 
curve,  the  shoe  fits  snugly  from  toe  to  /eel. 

Yet  a Glove-Grip  Shoe  is  as  han/some  a shoe  as  you 
could  wish — quality  and  style  jin  wery  line ! And,  be- 
cause it  fits  properly,  it  looks  well,  keeps  its  shape,  and 
wears  longer.  ' / 

Glove-Grip  Shoes  are  made  m all  the  latest  shapes  and 
leathers  for  both  men  and  wom/ni  Most  styles  are  priced 
at  from  $9  to  $Vl.  One  of  tm  b^st-liked  models  for  men 
is  The  Haig  oxford  illustrate  beldw.  It  has  the  popular 
wide,  round  toe  and  broad  Keel.  \ 

Ask  the  nearest  Arnoldyflealer  to^show  you  Glove-Grip 
Shoes.  If  you  do  not  krfow  his  naipe,  write  to  us  for  it. 

We  will  also  send  yo)!  an  attractive  booklet  of  shoe 
fashions  for  both  n 
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M.  N.  ARl/oLD  SHOE  COMPANY 
North  Abington,  Massachusetts 
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••Flay  your  queen,  play  your  queen,” 
whispers  Addison  to  the  sweet  young  thing. 
“ Play  your  own  hand,  Miss  Dumbell,  my 
dear,"  chimes  in  Mrs.  Grumpy. 


Q^lnnouncing  the  new^ 

ARIDOR  CANDY-CADDY 

it  even 

Dries  Out 


" Do  have  some  hard  candy  fresh  from  an 
Aridor,  it’s  never  sticky !’’  interrupts  Mrs. 
Suave,  the  diplomatic  hostess. 

— Thus  a delicate  situation  was  avoided. 


Under  the  soft  glow  of  the  reading  lamp! 
Komance!  Intrigue!  Adventure!  Deep- 
dyed  villains  and  handsome  heroes ! 

Guns  and  daggers — Thrills  and 
chills!  Nothing  dry  but  the  /Jt/jk 

candy.  Delicious  hard  candy 
makes  reading  more  digest-  M 
ible — food  for  thought,  as  X W 
’twere.  ^ f 


The 
Secret 
Is  in  the 


This  patented 
top  contains  a 
hydroscopic 
mineral  salt 
pad  which 
keeps  the  con- 
tents  dry, 
fresh  and  crisp 


••Ma-Ma!  Ma-Ma!  Ma-Ma! 

Gim-me!  Gim-me!  Gim'me!” 
When  the  children’s  national  anthem 
grows  wearisome,  give  them  hard  candy 
from  an  Aridor  Candy-Caddy.  Arldor- 
kept  candy  is  never  sticky. 

When  they  finish  the  Caddy — re-fiUitwith 
more  hard  candy.  Keep  it  full  all  the  time. 


the  Opposite  to  a Humidor 

Now  adiqme  size  Aridor— The  Candy-Caddy.  Like  its  big 
brothers,  thefamous  Aridor  Counter  Display  Jars,  it  keeps 
hard  candiesaltr^tive  and  fresh  indefinitely.  It  will  also  re- 
crisp crackers  and'^eei^als,  dry  out  nut  meats  and,  in  fact, 
prove  invaluable  for  alTfoodproducts  that  suffer  from  mois- 
ture. The  Aridor  Candy-Gaddy^4s-QfijerexTto^ou  exclusively 
by  the  country’s  leading  candy  manufacturers,  filled  with  the 
highest  grade  hard  candies— tempting  sweets  of  guaranteed 
quality.  Have  Aridor  hard  candy  at  home  all  the  time.  It  is 
never  sticky.  A Candy-Caddy  is  an  inexpensive  and  lasting 
gift.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

THE  ARIDOR  COMPANY 

k 589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  III.  London  V 


There  are  a lot  of  fine  things  you  can 
say  with  flowers,  but  Listen — when  you 
want  to  say  it  sweeter  and  better,  remem- 
ber that  an  Aridor  Candy-Caddy  has  a 
vocabulary  that  makes  old  Bill  Shake- 
speare look  like  a stammering  schoolboy. 


Bemember,  “Every- 
body Likes  Candy!” 


(Continued  from  Page  131) 
was  introduced  in  place  of  the  smoky, 
flickering  little  oil  lamps  worn  on  the  min- 
ers’ caps,  and  down  went  nystagmus  with 
a bump  and  only  a corporal’s  guard  of 
milder  cases  persisted. 

These  were  for  years  a puzzle  to  mine 
doctors.  Research  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed, and  all  sorts  of  devices  were  sug- 
gested and  tried  for  a tomplete  clean-up,  but 
without  avail.  Finally  one  day  under- 
ground it  struck  one  puzzled  but  deter- 
mined researcher  that  although  the  mine 
was  literally  almost  as  light  as  day,  with 
abundance  of  electric  lights  everywhere, 
there  was  a sort  of  feeling  of  darkness,  a 
sense  of  gloom  and  coldness  in  the  lamplit 
air.  He  looked  around  and  everywhere  his 
eye  fell  upon  inky  blackness,  black  walls 
and  pillars  of  coal,  black  ceiling  of  slate, 
black  floor  of  coal  slack,  even  tbe  clothing 
and  faces  of  the  miners  black  with  coal  dust; 
not  a ray  of  reflected  light,  not  a gleam  of 
color  anywhere.  Does  the  eye  need  color 
to  keep  it  in  health  as  the  skin  needs  sun- 
light to  form  its  vitamines? 

He  at  once  had  an  interview  with  the  pit 
Ijoss,  who  smiled  indulgently  but  agreed  to 
his  suggestion,  and  within  forty-eight 
hours  every  wall,  roof  and  pillar  was  cov- 
ered with  a thick  coat  of  snowy  whitewash. 
To  everybody’s  delight,  within  a couple  of 
weeks  the  remaining  cases  of  nystagmus 
began  to  improve,  and  nearly  all  went 
quickly  on  to  recovery.  Our  intense  love  of 
color  and  bright  lights  may  have  a deep 
and  sound  physical  foundation.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  us,  the  color-blind,  fail  to 
respond  to  it. 

Color  blindness  is  always  due  to  some 
inborn  peculiarity,  and  is  markedly  hered- 
itary. Red  or  green  is  the  commonest 
blank;  blue  is  rather  rare,  and  complete 
color  blindness,  so  that  everything  comes 
out  like  a photograph  in  a simple  shading 
of  black  and  white,  is  extremely  rare. 

The  eye  of  an  ordinary  color-blind  per- 
son does  not  simply  register  a complete 
blank  of  all  red  or  green  or  blue,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  puts  an  incorrect  value  upon 
any  general  combination  in  which  the  af- 
fected color  figures.  Thus,  for  instance, 
anyone  color-blind  to  green  can  often  dis- 
tinguish a difference  in  color  between  a red 
tile  roof  and  a green-leafed  tree;  but  he 
would  probably  base  his  distinction  solely 
upon  their  respective  brightness  or  dark- 
ness, exactly  as  a photographic  plate  would 
do.  Or  he  may  call  them  different  shades  of 
red  or  even  brown.  Yet  if  called  upon  to 
detect  a difference  between  a red  and  a blue 
of  equal  light  value  he  might  do  so  quite 
easily  and  correctly. 

A very  curious  form  of  partial  color 
blindness  may  also  come  as  a result  of  ex- 
cessive smoking,  though  here  again  the 
factor  of  personal  susceptibility  plays  an 
all-important  r61e.  In  this  so-called  tobacco 
blindness,  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
eye  is  affected.  Colored  objects  seen  out  of 
the  tail  of  the  eye,  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  direct  line  of  vision,  will  be  correctly 
distinguished;  but  when  they  are  brought 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye  they  seem  to  fade 
into  an  indefinite  grayish  tint. 

Hooch  That  Blinds  or  Kills 

These  two  types  of  blindness  are,  how- 
ever, neither  very  common  nor  particu- 
larly serious,  except  in  railroad  employes  or 
navigators,  who  are  now  carefully  tested 
before  employment.  Ordinary  color  blind- 
ness is  still  impossible  to  prevent,  and  to- 
bacco blindness  requires  a degree  of  inherent 
susceptibility  to  begin  with,  though  it  can 
apparently  be  aggravated  by  excessive 
smoking. 

There  is  another  form  of  blindness,  how- 
ever, which  is  devastatingly  complete,  quite 
incurable  but  absolutely  preventable;  and 
that  is  the  type  resulting  from  wood- 
alcohol  poisoning.  Just  why  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  wbo  drink  it  should  be  blinded 
as  a result,  we  do  not  yet  know,  any  more 
than  we  know  why  another  10  per  cent  are 
killed  outright,  and  the  remaining  80  per 
cent  suffer  no  special  ill  effects;  but  com- 
plete protection  against  this  particular  risk 
is  extremely  simple  and  obvious. 

The  gravest  menaces  to  our  eyesight  are 
also  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  life  and 
general  health— namely,  various  infec- 
tions: but,  thanks  to  scientific  advances, 
one  of  them  has  been  practically  driven 
from  the  civilized  world,  and  the  others  are 
nearly  all  on  a rapid  decline. 

By  far  the  worst  of  the  sight  destroyers 
was  smallpox,  which,  before  the  days  of 
Jenner,  was  alone  responsible  for  over  half 


of  the  eases  in  asylums  for  the  blind;  now, 
thanks  to  vaccination,  a case  of  smallpox 
blindness  is  a positive  rarity. 

Next  in  viciousness  comes  trachoma,  also 
known  as  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  alias  granu- 
lated lids.  This  is  a curious  infection  of  the 
lids,  causing  them  at  first  to  become  swol- 
len and  puffy,  and  later  to  turn  inwards  at 
the  edges,  so  that  the  eyelashes  begin  to 
scrape  and  scratch  against  the  cornea  they 
are  supposed  to  protect.  When  one  con- 
siders the  acute  discomfort  that  can  be 
caused  by  a single  eyelash  or  the  smallest 
of  cinders  accidentally  getting  into  the  eye 
for  a few  minutes  a faint  idea  can  be 
gained  of  tbe  misery  resulting  from  a score 
or  more  of  lashes,  rasping  and  flickering 
over  the  eye  for  months  and  even  years  on 
end.  Dimming  of  sight  is  naturally  almost 
inevitable,  and  total  blindness  is  the  all  too 
frequent  result.  Even  yet  trachoma  ac- 
counts for  about  10  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
blindness  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

This  singularly  wretched  affection  thrives 
best  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  dirt 
and  flies;  so,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
very  widespread  in  the  Orient,  the  Near 
East  and  Egypt;  hence  one  form  of  its 
name. 

If  taken  in  time  it  can  generally  be  cured, 
and,  largely  thanks  to  the  unflagging  ef- 
forts of  the  former  British  medical  admin- 
istration of  Egypt,  its  prevalence  in  that 
country  has  considerably  decreased,  while 
the  heroic  workers  of  the  Near  East  Relief 
are  achieving  equally  striking  results  in 
Armenia  and  elsewhere. 

Easily  Preventable  Blindness 

We  in  America  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  almost  free  from  trachoma,  except 
among  our  Indians  and  some  scattered  out- 
breaks in  the  more  isolated  and  backward 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  appeared  at  one  time  in  our  seacoast 
towns  among  newly  arrived  immigrants 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries;  but, 
thanks  to  the  vigorous  and  efficient  exam- 
inations now  made  at  the  immigration 
stations,  this  source  of  danger  has  been  re- 
moved. The  few  cases  which  slipped  by  at 
first  were  promptly  followed  up  and  cured, 
so  that  the  disease  is  now  of  relatively  little 
importance  in  America;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty  in  a pathological  sense  as 
well  as  in  a political  one.  Our  surest  barrier 
against  this,  as  well  as  against  a host  of 
more  serious  infections,  is  a policy  of  watch- 
ful washing;  to  use  a Hibernicism,  if  we 
ever  let  up  we’ll  go  down. 

Another  source  of  blindness,  though  for- 
tunately not  a common  one,  is  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  This  rather  baffling 
malady,  though  seldom  swelling  into  a 
widespread  epidemic,  keeps  going  steadily 
along,  and  as  we  are  not  yet  able  to  identify 
the  method  of  spread  of  its  organism,  very 
little  can  be  done  to  check  it.  Its  extremely 
indefinite  premonitory  symptoms  of  chill 
and  headache  are  cruelly  inappropriate, 
for  cerebrospinal  meningitis  tends  to  at- 
tack the  nerves  of  either  the  eyes  or  the 
ears,  and  to  produce  total  blindness  or 
complete  and  incurable  deafness,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Very  occasionally  it  will 
destroy  both  the  sight  and  the  hearing  of 
its  victim  without  also  destroying  life. 
That  patient  genius,  Helen  Keller,  met  in 
this  manner  the  terrible  handicaps  which 
she  has  so  heroically  endured  and  trium- 
phantly overcome. 

Recently,  however,  a serum  has  been  de- 
vised by  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, which,  if  given  in  time,  will  break  up 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  attacks  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis;  so  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
even  the  small  percentage  of  cases  of  blind- 
ness now  attributable  to  this  cause  wilt  be 
greatly  reduced. 

But  there  is  one  type  of  blindness  which, 
though  less  common  than  formerly,  is  still 
fairly  prevalent;  and  what  makes  the  mat- 
ter really  tragic  is  the  fact  that  this  type  is 
almost  wholly  preventable.  The  name  of 
this  destroyer  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
or  blindness  of  the  newly  born. 

A practically  perfect  preventive  treat- 
ment was  devised  by  a PYench  physician, 
Crede,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Every  state 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  territory  of 
Porto  Rico,  has  enacted  laws  permitting, 
recommending  or  requiring  this  method  to 
be  used  with  every  newborn  child;  some 
states  and  Porto  Rico  will  even  fumish  the 
physician  with  the  simple  materials  re- 
quired. Yet  during  this  last  year  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum  was  responsible  in  these 
United  States  for  13.5  per  cent  of  all  new 
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cases  admitted  to  American  schools  for  the 
blind. 

Even  the  figure  represents  a rapid  and 
most  heartening  falling  off;  for  its  general 
percentage  among  those  already  in  the 
schools  was  22;  and  when  this  is  compared 
with  the  rates  of  certain  European  countries, 
which  range  from  30  to  35,  40,  and,  in 
former  years,  to  50  and  even  60  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  extent  of  the  advance  can 
be  more  fully  realized. 

Almost  the  only  reason  why  blindness  of 
the  newly  born  has  not  been  completely 
eradicated  is  the  regrettable  nature  of  its 
commonest  cause,  and  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  physicians  to  suggest  that 
preventive  measures  against  it  may  be  nec- 
essary. Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  birth 
blindness,  is  caused  by  certain  actively  de- 
structive organisms  getting  into  the  eyes  of 
the  child  during  its  passage  through  the 
birth  canal.  There  is  a very  widespread 
and  most  unfortunate  popular  belief  to  the 
effect  that  these  organisms  can  be  present 
only  as  a result  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  ve- 
nereal infections.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
responsible  for  about  half  of  the  cases; 
other  organisms,  equally  destructive,  but 
quite  accidental  in  their  presence  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  regrettable  suspicions  as 
to  their  origin,  are  responsible  for  quite  as 
many  more. 

The  preventive  treatment  is  extremely 
simple,  as  it  merely  consists  in  dropping  a 
minute  amount  of  1 to  2 per  cent  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  into  each  eye  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  born;  some  states  require  that  this 
shall  be  done  within  two  hours  after  birth. 
This  method,  as  was  previously  mentioned, 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  over  forty 
years,  and  is  ideally  reliable  and  simple. 
Y et  because  of  the  regrettable  and  mistaken 
belief  aforementioned,  many  parents  would 
still  foolishly  feel  it  deep  affront  if  the  at- 
tending physician  should  suggest  using  it 
on  their  baby. 

By  far  the  simplest  way  to  solve  this 
problem  is  that  already  taken  by  several 
states— namely,  to  make  such  treatment 
an  absolutely  obligatory  part  of  the  rou- 
tine at  every  childbirth,  and  to  establish 
severe  penalties  for  its  nonobservance. 
Thus  any  stigma,  however  indirect  and  un- 
founded, that  might  attach  to  its  selective 
or  optional  use  would  be  removed,  and 
thousands  of  little  lives  would  not  be  spent  in 
unending  darkness.  As  has  been  explained, 
the  saving  would  be  almost  as  great  among 
the  wholly  accidental  cases  as  among  those 
which  are  not;  and  why,  in  any  case,  should 
the  sins  of  the  father  be  allowed  to  doom 
some  tiny  unfortunate  to  a life  so  solitary, 
incomplete  and  unhappy  that  most  of  them 
give  up  the  hopeless  struggle  after  a few 
brief  years?  For  though  children  blinded 
at  birth  may  constitute  20  or  even  30  per 
cent  of  the  hew  admissions  to  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  they  are  but  10  per  cent  or 
even  less  among  the  inmates  of  asylums  for 
blind  adults.  The  rest  have  passed,  with 
hardly  a struggle,  from  a life  which  was  to 
them  so  bleak  and  cheerless. 

Infection  From  Roller  Towels 

Nor  are  children  the  only  victims,  though 
they  are  the  most  numerous  ones,  of  this 
particular  type  of  eye  infection.  In  adults 
almost  all  the  destruction  is  done  by  the 
organisms  of  gonorrhea.  Here  again  the 
contamination  may  be  innocently  acquired 
by  indirect  contact.  As  in  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, the  organism  attacks  the  cornea; 
and,  as  the  real  nature  of  the  inflammation 
may  not  be  suspected  at  first,  very  serious 
results  often  ensue.  The  old-style  public 
roller  towel  was  an  almost  ideal  distributor 
of  this  infection,  as  well  as  of  many  others; 
hence  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted 
against  its  use  in  recent  years. 

Even  now  we  should  view  with  compre- 
hensive suspicion  any  towel  which  shows 
signs  of  undue  use,  and  avoid  any  place  of 
business  where  fresh  clean  towels  both  for 
employes  and  for  customers  are  not  in  con- 
stant evidence.  The  ideal  towel  for  such 
places  is  one  about  the  size  of  a tea  napkin ; 
this  is  just  large  enough  for  a single  usage 
at  a time,  and  offers  not  the  slightest  en- 
couragement for  any  repeats  until  it  has 
been  relaundered. 

There  are  two  other  eye  affections  which, 
like  the  leopard,  can  be  tamed  if  caught 
early  enough,  but  which  can  be  rather  for- 
midable if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 
These  are  iritis  and  glaucoma,  neither  of 
which,  fortunately,  is  very  common, 
j Iritis  may  result  from  a great  variety  of 
! causes,  though  it  generally  comes  as  a sec- 
j ondary  infection,  after  rheumatism,  gout 


and  other  systemic  diseases,  and  consists 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  iris,  or  colored 
part  of  the  eye,  followed  by  a squeezing 
down  or  contracting  of  the  pupil,  with  ad- 
hesions and  consequent  disturbance  of 
vision. 

Glaucoma,  which  is  equally  liberal  in  the 
variety  of  its  possible  causes,  is  a curipus 
clogging  of  the  drainage  outlets  of  the  ret- 
ina. The  result  is  that  the  lymph  which 
normally  filters  through  the  eyeball  and 
supplies  it  with  nourishment  begins  to  pile 
up  in  that  organ  and  causes  it  to  harden 
and  become  very  painful.  If  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked  the  pressure  may  increase 
to  such  a point  that  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  the  eye  becomes  damaged,  and  partial 
or  even  total  loss  of  vision  may  occur. 

Generally,  however,  medical  treatment 
can  be  given  which  will  break  up  the  clog- 
provided  that  it  begins  early  enough;  and 
in  advanced  cases  surgical  intervention  will 
generally  prevent  serious  results. 

The  chief  essential  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  any  eye  trouble— or  any  other 
bodily  upset,  for  that  matter— is  that  it 
shall  begin  as  early  as  possible;  and  this 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed.  If 
your  eyes  bother  you  or  feel  queer  in  any 
way  whatever,  go  to  an  eye  specialist  and 
find  out  why;  there  is  not  the  slightest  use 
in  waiting  a while  to  see  if  they  will  not  get 
over  it.  If  they  do,  you  cannot  tell  what 
latent  damage  may  have  been  done,  which 
may  make  its  appearance  later  on ; and  if 
they  do  not  improve,  you  have  lost  just 
that  much  vitally  important  time  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  trouble.  Perhaps  all  that 
is  necessary  is  a pair  of  glasses,  which  were 
evidently  needed  or  there  would  have  been 
no  trouble;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  beginning 
of  some  serious  disturbance,  which,  because 
it  is  caught  so  early,  can  be  checked  at  once. 

The  Winning  Fight  Mgainst  Disease 

An  increasing  number  of  persons  are  be- 
ginning to  take  this  safety-first  attitude,  as 
is  hearteningly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1910  there  were  57,272  cases  of  blindness 
reported  in  the  United  States  census,  while 
in  1920  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
52,617.  Such  a decrease  is  against  the 
probabilities  in  two  respects:  In  the  first 
place,  our  population  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  decade,  so  that  a larger 
number,  not  a smaller,  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  second  place,  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  special  schools  and 
hospitals  for  the  blind  has  greatly  increased 
and  a much  greater  proportion  of  those  so 
afflicted  are  being  brought  to  these  centers, 
upon  whose  numbers  the  census  figures 
must  largely  depend,  so  that  the  new  fig- 
ures are  probably  even  closer  to  the  absolute 
total  than  were  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  admirable  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  which  has  worked  steadily  and 
successfully  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
various  aspects  of  this  problem,  and  thus 
to  secure  proper  legislative  action  when 
necessary.  Moreover,  the  advances  made 
in  nearly  all  branches  of  preventive  medi- 
cine during  the  last  few  years  have  been  so 
extraordinary  as  to  justify  most  roseate 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Smallpox,  the  cruelest  blinder  of  all,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a serious  menace; 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  soon  be  as 
rare  as  smallpox;  trachoma  is  being  fought 
to  a finish  in  its  native  haunts;  and  the 
more  indirect  sight  destroyers  are  going 
one  by  one.  Diabetes,  with  its  inoperable 
cataract,  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  new-found  insulin. 

Almost  every  infection  has  the  grim- 
mest potential  possibilities  of  bringing  on 
eye  trouble  as  a secondary  effect,  and  each 
malady  downed  is  a danger  less  for  the  win- 
dows of  our  soul.  Thanks  to  modern  meth- 
ods of  lighting,  of  spectacle  fitting  and  of 
disease  prevention,  our  cry  for  “Light,  more 
light!”  is  being  granted  in  further  degree 
than  ever  before.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  wonderful  advances 
have  been  gained  and  can  be  maintained 
only  by  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness 
and  unceasing  care  over  every  detail  of  our 
existence. 

Just  because  so  many  safeguards  in  the 
way  of  examinations  and  treatments  have 
been  devised  is  no  reason  why  any  chance 
should  be  taken ; indeed,  they  invite  prompt, 
intelligent  and  frequent  use  by  everyone, 
not  only  for  oneself  but  for  those  who  are  in 
one’s  care.  Eyesight  is  quite  as  precious  as 
life  itself,  and  it  should  be  cherished  and 
guarded  accordingly. 


